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ABSTRACT ' ' ^ 

~ ^ The main purpose of' ^^ools is to prepare i:he 
qeineration of students to lea.d succes^^l livds as adults and 
contritj^ute a nortKuhile society., Tt|^s\any school policy or reform 
will be iudqed for its long-term ccnse^bi^em^es ct the adult lives of 
its students an^ on the* societ^y th^y d4velo|N^* lit hough, tte^ 
dfeseqreqation of Am^€irica»s public elemen secondary schools 

a policy, t-hat is established on th^ f cil^daticn >f essential 
constitutional righ'bs in, this country, i\ike any other educational 
chanqe, it will also be judged by its Icipg- term ef f^ts. tirect 
evidence on horn schobl desegregation^ may\Unf luence st^^erts later 
^-liffe achievements ind beha^vior is dij&ficuit to findv TIkLs guestion' 
not only involves all the research pr\cblemi? of studying i4nmediate 
effects of school desegregation with' nonejjcperimental evidence but 
also, by definition, requires unusual^ cver-rtime dgita to rela^ 
students* school experiences^o their lat^r life cutccmes. To^^ovi^e 
an overview of current knowledge, thi:§ F^P^^ describes 4h€ pres< 
conditions of desegregation- and equity in higher education and 
emfployment, and reviews selected studies anti theories on how 
deseqregat ion of elementary and secondary schccls may influence 
progress in these areas, Thii^ overview includes tatulaticts of 
qovernment agency surveys that give tie f irkt descriptions of 
desegregation in hiVjher education and ej^ployment . (Author/GC) 
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Introductory Statement v V 
' The Center for Social Organization of Schools hafe two pritnary objec- 
tives: to develop a scientific knowledge of Jiow schools affect their stu- 
dents, and to use this knowledge to develop better- school practices and 
organization. . " ' 

- The Center works through three programs to achieve its objectives. ^ The 
Policy ^Studies in School Desegregation prbgram applies the basic theories of 
social organization of schools to study the internal conditions of desegre-^ 
gated schools, the feasibility of alternative desegregation/policies, and 
the interrelation ojf school desegregation with other equity issues such as 
housing and job desegregation. The " gchpol Organization prbgram is currently ^ 
concerned with authority-control structures*, task structures , reward systems , 
^nd, peer group processes in schools. has .produced a large-scale study 

\of , the effects of open schools, has developed the Teams -'Games -Tournament (TGT) 
instructional process for teaching various subjects in elementary and secori- 

'^ary schools, and has produced a computerized system foi; school-wide atten- 

■ • »■ . . . - ,; - . , ' . 

dance monitoring. The School Process and Career Development program is 
studying* transitions from high school to pos tsecondary itl's tit'utions 'ahd the 
role of schooling in the development of career plans and the actualization of 

labor market outcomes. ^ c' 

* ' -» . 

This re^port, prepared by thie Policy Studies in School Desegregation pro- 
gram, examines the effects osf attending desegrega ted schools . on students 
later life achievements in higher edtication and employment. Tlie report docu- 
ments the current extent desegregation in higher education and ^employment 
and reviews the evidence on how elementary-secondary school desegregation 3 
may influence progress toward achieving desegregation and equity in higher ^ 
education and employment. ' - ' , , 



"i 1 



, ' Abstract y 

■ , ■ . t ■ ' , ■ 

■ » . : » ' , 

\ ' ' ■ ' ^ ' ' w ■ ' ■ ' ■ 

\ Schools exist vith ^an eye to thf* iEutute. The main purpose of schools 
is to prepare the current generation of students to lead successful lives 
as adults and contribute to a worthwhile society. \ Thus any sdbtjool policy 
or reform will be judged for its long-term consequences on the adult lives 
of its students and on the society they develop « "^Although the degegrega- 
tloi» of America's public ■ elementary^ and secondary schools is a policy 
that is es'tabLished on the foundation Of essential constitutional rights^ 
in this country, like any other educational-change, it will also be 

judged by its lohg-t erm'ef f eCts'o ' ^ \ 

^ " ' ' ' . * ■ ■ 

Dir^'ct evidence on' how- school de^segrdgat ion may influence st'udents' 

later life achievements and behavior . is difficult to find. This question 

not qnly iavolyes all the research problems of studying immediate eJfects 

of school dei&egregatioi} with monexperimental evidence"^ but also, by 

definition,^ requires unusual • bver- time data to relate students' School 

experiences .to their later life outc'omes. It 'should noj:^^ surprising. 



therefore, th^t there are few direct studies of long-term consequences 
in the' otherwise ei^tensive Research ^terature on the effects of school 
desegregation. • ^1 

To provide an overview of current knowledge, this paper will describe 
the present conditions of desegregatl:ion and equity in higher education 
and employment, and review selected studies and theories on how deseg- 
regation of elementary and secondary schools may influence progress 



in these areas. This overview includes tabulation's of governmental 
agency surveys that give the first descriptions of desegregation in 
higher education and employment. r 
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Hlffl^lR EDUCATION " - , 

■ •■ • • . ■ - 

There are several reasons why continuation of 'the progress that 

bJ^acks have mad,e since , the 1960' s depend^ upon how they- fare in higher 

■ . \ ^ . • . .• • ~ ■ • ■ • ^ i 

educationo . . » ^ • V » ' 

Bijecause of the trend, toward universal high school graduation in 

* • ^ ^ ' * . / ^ 

this country , /ost-high. school crederftials are rapidly becoming the mo$ts 

. " • ' ^ \ r • _ ^ ^ ■ ' ^ ,. \ 

impojrtant mark of educational distinction .for entering the j^/market. 

When employers wish to reduce the number of el^gTble young candidates 

for a lob on the basis 'of educatipnal credentials, they will ^k.for 

additional schooUng^ beyond » the hifeh sch9ol diploma. ^ For young blacks 
✓ • ' ' 

to' be moife equally competitive xrf obtaining employment , it will be 
important that present trjends continue towards equality in college 
eproll;nent and completi]Dn rates,, To be Aure, t>lack students ""st ill lag 
seriously behind whites ih spying i'n and! graduating^ fi^dm high schoolo 
With about '25 percent of black students dropping out before completing , 

^r^■ „"■ ■ ' : : ' ^- .V 

higK^schooi,. the lack^ oj&^'a Kigh school /diploma affeerts ^oU^g black 

' . ' *. " ♦ * • ' ■ . ' 

' . ► ^ . ^ 2 

students at about twice the rate for whites. HoweVeif, even hold ir^ a 
high sclVool diploma no longer gives one a very strong advantage an. y 
^l^ting"^ j6b, because "most of the* current generaftion will receive thil^ 
credential. 'Moreover, it^^appea^s to,b*e*even more important for blacks 



thari\whit^s tq have additional educ^tlonl beyond .high school when, seeking 



^employmeji^ . Recent evicience suggests that 'the differences in ^^upa- 

tionSl opportunities between blacks and whites are significantly ^frore ' 

negative for high scHodg. ygrai^uates than for col lege- trair^ed individuals*, 
This nf^ans ^bat for ilacks^ to continue progressing up the socio-economic^ 

r 

* J! 

ladder, they will need to be successful in achieving post-high school- 
education. 
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Success in post-secondary edyication wiJl also be more^ valuable to 
blacks because the effit:acy of additi'orfal years of schooling for -occupa- 



tional succe^ appears^to be operating more equitably for blacks and 
whltfes .in recent years, especially in the Nortjh/ Research on s^Tcial 



mobility in M:he 1960\s indicated* that education played a less viable 
role for blacrks than whites. The varfables whilch had accounted- for 
occupational success in white popOlations .app^i^^d to be less depeni^blc 
for blacks in .sev'ei^al ^>ays : (a) the ^ocial mobility models explained 
less variation in bccupationil careers of blacks than whites, (b) educ^a- 
tion failed to co^rrelate as strongly with job success fbr blacks as - 
\4iites, and (c) sdvantages^id npt accumulate over gen^a^ions ^the same • 
way for blacks as whites, that is, blacks from middle class. homes more 
frequently fell back in soc io-ecpnomic accomplishments than did whites ' 
with .these family^^ advantages .y^^^^^ diffe^rences between the social 
mobility processes of blacks and whites appear to be much less striking 
.in recent years, ^ At least for younger adults 'in the North, additional 
years' of sdhooling contribute to occupational mobility fpt both blacks 
and white's to a s imilar^;degree^ so the major expl'anation'^for differences 



betweeifi the races in income and occnpajt^ional ^status? is the differences' 
in educatxon and' family advanta^s, not the' processes which translate 
these; factors into social mobUity.'^-^ To take advlntage of these recently 



more available avenues"^of s>^ia>^ mobility, blacks -and other minorities 



I 



will need to' successfull^Alpvest In schooling beyond the secondary' levelo 



Given that post-high ^chool ^^ucat ion is cri/tical for continued 

i 



minority progress, how d^ blacks and whites currently differ in attain- 
'ments and, de$egregation in higher education, and what evidence exists 
that elementary-secondary school desegregation^ is related to^these d^f- 
ferences? * ' 



- A. Attaii^ients in Higher Education . ^ 

^ ' ,^ . - ^ • . ' ' 

•Natio*nally "representative -data on bl^ck-white differ^ces' In* 

\ ' ' ' ^ . ^* ' ' ^ ^ ^ ' ' . ' 

highet education have until rec'ently been available ^only for a limited 

nuiSbifer of attainment characteristics,,' It has been possible to measure 
the initial enrol Iments' of students as first-year college students. 



but difficult to determine 'differences In'tHeir coatinuation or comple- 



tion. rates, in the type and quality of their programs, in their patterns 



and ^sequences as ■ p'drt^Jk^i^e vs. full-time stu/ients or in continuous vs» 
interrupted schooling, "ahid in- their access to institutions jwithin cJLos^ 
commuting distance or with available financial 'assistance. Recent 

. " ' . - ■ ■ ■ J 

evidence with incomplete d^ta ^ii^gests that the picture looks much less • 



equitable when you go, beyond simple measures of initial' enrollments, 

A hope?ul sign of movement toward equal achievements'^ in higher 
education is found in a number o^f- recetit studies Indicating that black* 
approach p6st- secondary schooling vith strong ambition--black high school 
^graduates' aspirat^ions for higher education and their initial enrollment 

in post secondary schools is much ^higher than whit'es of similar social 

. ^ . ^ ^'^ ' ' ' ' ■( - 

class or test score levels and nearly , comparable to^whites regariffiless of 

• 5 ' ' " ' / 

background levels. But studies suggest that initial black-white college 

' . ' ^ ■ " , . - . ' 

enrolment ratios decrease^ in subsequent years. The data are not yet ' 

\ ' ■ ' — ' \ 

available for direct invest igat ion df comparative continuation and 

i» . * ■ 

completion' rates in college for representative samples of blacks and 

6 ' i ' ' ■ ' ' 

whites, but there is some indication that the enrollment gaps increase 

ovier the college years. Fpr . example, the 1976 report from the National 

Center for E<}iication Statistics estimates that 40*9 percent of the black 

freshman^ c4ass of ,1971*were enrolled Ik seniors in 1974 compared to 

7 

57,2 percent of the white freshman class; analyses of the UoSo Office 



of Education' s. 'Survey -of the 'High School. Class Qf*\972 shows that after 

' ' • ' ' ' ^ . . ■ ^ * , 

two years 47.7 percent of black two-year cpllege entrants had withdrawn 

# ■ ' _ 

from higher education compared to 38.3 percent of whit'es, <^nd 27..3 ^ ■ ' 

percent of blacks had withdrawn from 'foui;--year institutions compared to 

. ••■ < , ■ » : . - 

8 ^ * " - 

23.3 percent of whites. » In addition, there are signs that blacks have . 

• . >■ /* - , ^ - 

• \ / \ ' • ^ ' 

differen^t experiences of part-time or interrupted schooling in attaining 

*«• * ' 

their College cr^entials. Blacks who complete-^ post secondary training 

'/ • " • . % V ■ ^ : ^ . ^ 

an the average take more years to do so, and.-are older when they r-eceive 

their advafnced degrees.^ Qne study of the alternate -routes taken^'^'toTachiev 
an educational diploma or degree shows that ''.fewei: blacks than'whites ^ 

, . '■ ' ' ' ■ • ' ' ■ - i y ' ■ ' 

resume' their education once it is interT:upted and of those who do* resume, 
fewer blacks than whites convert this 'resumption into degree attainment . '\ 
This study also shows that blacks and whites differed in their comb ina- 
tions of full-time and part-time schooling to reach an educational desti- 



na.tion^ with blacks less lik^ly^ to ^engage In paftjtime upgraJ^lng of their 

A J' ^ * 

education. / • . 

»^ ^ There are also indications of major differences in the* type and" ; 
quality of tK^higlier education, institutions attended by minority and 
white student s o ■ ^ab ulations of the 1976 Department o f Hea 1th , Educat ion 
and Welfare survey of- racial and ethnic enrollments in higher education 
shows that 444 8* perce-nt of black first-^yel'r -time undergraduates 

enroll in two-year^inst itutions rather than four-year ' institutions , 

. ' ^ .It 
compared^to 37»1 percent of whites. Studies of the American Council 

on Educat ion:J s- survey of students entering college first-time, full- ' 

time freshfnan indicates that minority stydents are overrepres entreci in 

•the two^wear and nonselective r-year cdlleges and under represented 

in^he unive'r si^^es o The^e studies s\\6^ ^^M^ educational expendi- 



tures by th'e colleges or ^iniversities are more than five times as much per 
student iii the types of schools with an overrepre'sentation of-minorities 

' > ^ - ' ' - . : ' ^ ' ■ ^, ■ ' - •' ^ . ' ■ 

compared to those with an underrepresentation* Although tuition is lower* 

in the le*ss selective schools, so is the amount of available financial 

'I • • . • ■ > . • ' ^ ^. • . . ^ 

aid, so that the net cost (tuition minus aid) to many students is often 

' " " ' 12 ^ 

nol^'very di^ferenjt^ in, schools'of high or low selectivity. Finally,/ blacks 

and whites enroll i^n different proportions in various majors and fields 

of study. Blacks are more likely 'to major in education and sbci^l service 

fields, and this tendenc^j increases between the baccalaureate and doctoral 

levels. The continued ciDncetitration of minorities in , particular fields 

i 

has implications for occupational and income mobility. Research will be 
discussed in"^ a later section showing^hat the occupational payoff from 
additional years of schooling is lower for certain types of worj^ with^ 
social service occupations having particularly low income returns from 
increased schooling. . 

Better data and further sjfudy are needed to develop an adequate 
assessment of changes in black-white experiences in higher education. » 
A reliance on simple initial enrollment stat^.'stics can give a very mis- 
leading Idea o£ equality in college attainments. 



Ho Des^^regat'ion i4l^igher Education 
Until recently, most attention to the desegregation of education in 
America ha'^s' focused \ox\ (^lement;ary and '^secortdary schoolso The structure 
of higher education in this country I's different in so many ways that 
it has been di f f icult to appjy the same el ementary-s^condary s^chool 
policie^ and thinking about des.egregat ion to colleges and universities.. 
Higher education involves a stro'ng mix of public and private Institu- 
tions , a great variety of state ap]) rtvu-hes wi th different types of 



lA 



schqols and admissions policies, collect ion of commuter and residential 
spools that may draw from local or national student populations, anS " 
a group 6f traditionally black inst itut ions that have a proud history 
of educating a large proportion of the black professionals and leaders, 
in this countryo To help in assessing the current conditions and trends 
in desegregation of higher education, we need betteV information on the' 
enrollment patterns In all these institutions. 

The federal government has surveyed the racial and ethnic enroll- 
ments of all institutions of higher education every two "years since 

> _ ^ . ' 

1968, but the^ data have not previously been used to describe the extent^ 

of ^segregation in American colleges and universit ies o Analyses are re- 

ported here on the data collected in 197^,^1974 and 1976 to exartiirre trends 

and contrasts in the segregation of higher education for these yearso 

A segregation index is calculated for enrollments in different regions 

and types of institutions. Index values are accompanied by' tabulat ions 
of the distribution of students among schools with different racial 

compositions o • ■ — > 

The rationale and calculation of the segregat ion iindex' can be 
described with reforen< Lo data for 1976 in Table Ic 

One component of the segregation index is the ^'percent white in - 
the school attended by the average minority student." To. calculate this 
component, each minority student is assigned the value of the r^acial 
composition (percent white) of his or her <^chool , and these values are 
averaged for a'll minority students in a part4xiilar region and type of 
schoolo For example, in the first column of Table 1, we find that the 
average minority undergraduate student in the nation attends a school 
that is 57. f) percent whUe,, Ln other words, of every 100 students^ 



randomly encountered by the, average minority undergraduate student, 

* ■ • » 
about 57 of ^t^fiem will be w|iiteo ' 

The second component pf the segregation index is the expected ' 
racial composition of the average school if the available minority and 
white students were randomly distributed among the schools in a partic- 
ular region^ This component is equal to the simple percentage of. all- 
students in the region who are white. In the* second ccMumn of Table* 1, 



we see that 84.0 percent of the undergraduate students in the "nation are 
white. Thus, if all students are randori^ly distributed across the' under- 
graduate schools of this country, we would expect the average minority 
student to attend a School where the racial composition equalled 84 per- 
cent white. . ' . . ' . 



The segregation ind^x uses these two components to measure how far 
the actua 1 value of "percent wfiite in the 'school attended by average 
minority student'^ departs from the expected value'^if students were ran- 
^domly distributed among the schools of the regiono xhe index wiil have 

^ the value 100 whenever white and minority students attend entirely 
separate schools; it will have the value zero whenever the a-ctual racial 
composition of the schools is the same as a random allocation of the 
students in^Xhe region. Index values between 0 and 100 measure the. 
degree segregation for the particular region and type of school under 
considerat iono The larger the value of the index, the more segregated 
or "racially isolated" is the school population of white and minority 
studentSo The index can Be used to make comparisons ' of /the degree of 
s^egregation between different groups of s'chools or at different points 
in timCo 

The components of the segregation index ran also be taken from the 
perspective of the average white studento Fot example in column 3 of 



Table 1, we see ti^i^ the average white undergraduate student in the - 1 

natiX)n attends a school withylO-. 9 percent minority enrollment, and from 1 

■ 7 . ■ . ■ ' ^ . . i: 

column 4 we see that minority students comprise 15.9 percent of the 1 

nations undergraduate population, the , expected percent minority ftor.' the W 

• ■ ' ,1 

average white if all students had been randomly distributed among ^the^ 

schools. * . 

The segregation index can be used to make comparisons between different 
groups of schools or comparisons at different points in time. Table 1 shows 
that for all undergraduates the Sputh is the most segregated region, with 
a segregation index of 42.5 compared to values of 25.0, 23.7, and 20.3 
for other regions. But it is among the four-year undergraduate institu- 
tions where Southern segregation is greatest. Among two-year institutions, 
the Northeast and Midwest regions ^have th^ most -segregation of full-time 
students. ' Yet , the segregation of four-year institutions^ in the South 
involx^es ijiore minority students than any o thee category of schools: in 
1976, more than half of the blacks enrol'led as full-time undergraduates 
attended .school'^ln the South, and more than orle-.third attended the four- 
year^ institutions of the SOuth. Segregation is lower at the graduate- 
professional level than at the undergraduate level, but agai^ the South ' 

is most segregated. 

^ r" ■ • 

Table 2 presi^nts distribut ion\l statistics Lhat indicate the. range 

of experiences that are summarized in the segregation indices » The 

first row of Tkble 2 shows, that 16»8 percent of minority undergraduate 

students attend schools with less than 10 percent white .enrollment, 

26 oS-^ perc.ent of minorities attend schools where less than one-quarter of 

the students are white, and 35o4 percent of minorities attend schools 

where less than half of the enrollment is- white. The first row of Table 

2 also shows the national distribution oE white undergraduate students ^ 



EKLC 
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by school racial composition^ .a the case of whites, only lo5 percent 
attend where minority s '"mts compri^^e more than half of the school's 
enrollment, whereas 90^9 percent of whites are / in \schools where minority 
students are less than one-*quartcr of the schcjlol's student population* 



There are only minor deviat ions in this /particular pattejrn for 
wt^tes by region or institutional levolo Bi/t the differences a\e i^ore >• 
striking in regional comparisons for minority students. While on!|:'y 

about half of all minority undergraduates / in the South (51o3 percent) 
at tend" schools which are majority white , /more ' than 7^ percent-af- the 
minority students attend such schools iti the other regions « The 
previo^ly noted regional differences by^i^/nst itutional level are also 
evident for minority students: 42 o 7 percent attend ma jorit^^^^^hit'e four- 
year institutions in the South compared to more than 80 per<:ent in other 
regions ,c whi le the percent attending ma jority white two-year institutions 
is smallest in th^ Northeast and Midwest regionso , ' 

Table 3 presents the ti^ends in higher education segregation indices 
for the years 1972, 1974 and 1976, a^ distinguishes between public and 
private^ institutions as well as between regions and institutional levelso 
Although the South remains tJne most highly segregated region for four- 
year und'orgraduat es and gradua|ie-prof essional stu^lents , it is the oi^ily 



region that has shown progress in reducing segregation since 1972. 
Among the public four-year institutions in the South, the segregation 
indices decrease from 56o6 to 52^3 to 45.6 from 1972 through 1976, and 
among- the public graduate-professional institutions the indices decrease 
from 26o5 to 21o7 to- 19ol in thi\s regiono ' 

There is less segregation nationwide at the higher education level 
than among public e lementary- secoiidary schoo^??*-^ ' But, as will be dis- 
cussed in a later/ section, 'here i^ more racial segregation among colleges 



/and uri Tsity students than amonr '^erican workers at their places of 



7 

it With regard to cor.*" between levels of 'education, it Is 



possible to^ make approximate compai isons with the data presented here" 

for higher education and the published tabulations' for elementary- secon- 

/ • 16^ ^ > 

dary schools for 1972„ The segregat^ion index in this year f of* all 

undergraduates in the nation's colleges and uaiyersities- is 31.7 compared 

to 55.8* for e lementary- secondary schools. In terms of the distribution of 

minority studentfs in . 1972 , 32,5 percent of undergraduates atteriiJed -schools 

where less than half of the enrollment wa§ wl:^e , compeared to 60,4 percent 

of minority students at the e lementary- sec^^ndary level in schools/with 

l^ss than half white enrollment. The differences between school levels 

■ . / 

in>^egregation .are smallest in the South, where 56.6 percent, of minorities 

in higher education compared to 57.7 percent of minorities at the elemen- 

tary-secondary^ level attended schools with less*than half white student 

bodies. In the other -regions of the Country, there is a much greater 

contrast in se-g re gati on ^between higljer education (15.4 percent of 

minorities in mostly minority schools) and e lementary- secondary education 

(62,6 percent of minorities in mostly minority schools). 

Mcfife research needs^ to be done with the higher education enrollment 

da-ta^to make ;the inf onjiation more useful to the discussions of researchers, 

.^du^to.rs. and policj/ makers. Stat by- state, indices are needed to provide 

^^xe^^eali drawing populations ^of students than the regional analyses 

here . SegregaL luii of progiam (Enrollments within colleges and ' 

"'^l^l^^^^^es can also be examined with available data. And investigations 

that identify the historically black institutions are necessary .for 

follOFwing trends re su Iting from some specific desegregation policy 

^-Itematives in higher education, 



Reviews o:^Jdescrip/iive evidence on black-white differences in 

higher educational at|tainments rand desegregation .ci^ suggest some new . 

7 '/ ' ' ' ^ -'^ V 

research questions about the/ "^effects of desegregation in e lementary ^and 

■ ' ■ • / 

secondary schools. / Dops desegregation in the earlier grades tend to 

/ ■■■■■ ■ / ' , 

foster successful desegregation at later levels? Are minority students 
from desegregated "e lermantary schools'more likely to enroll in desegregated 
postsecondary i^hsti ti/tions , and are they more likely tO' contl^nue arid 
complete thei^ education in desegregated colleges ox universities if 
they have previously attended desegregated schools? Are the c^lege 
enrollment choices of whitp .students affected by their experiences in-, 
segregated'^ or desegregated elementary and secondary schools? Although 
there is presently no evidence on the ^^^pe-rpe tuation of segregation across 
educational levels, there are some studies of effects of desegregation 
on other postsecondary outcomes. Th^se will be briefly reviewed in the 

next section. - ■. 

* ■' ■ ' jii 

C. Elementary-Secondary School I^esegregation 

and' Higher Education Outcomes 
A limited number of studies have^ examined whether desegregation 

' before hig^h jschool is related ta continued education of black st r) 

') ' " 

and to the' types of colleges ar^d pro ms in which they enroll. 

studies include a retrospective survey of black adults, some smal 

folldwup studies of unusual secondary school desegregation experiment.^ 

and some recent longitudinal purveys of national samples of young blacks 

and yhite adults. 

In 1966, the U^S. Commission on Civil Rights sponsored a wide 

ranging intei|:view survey of 1624 black adults, in which the respondents 

recalled whether they attended segregated or desegregated elementary and 



secondat|/ sch(t)ols (about 650 had attended desegregated schools), and also 
reported on th^elr subsequent educational attainments. Although the his- 
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torical period of the schoolj experiences in this study extended from the 
19.30's to the early 1960's -- the.adult survey population was ages 17 to ^ 
45 in 1966 living in metropoll,ta.n areas of the Nor/h and West -'- these dat 
.^.represent a unique coverage of desegregated schooln^ and later life out- 
comes for a minority population. " \, 

' ' ^18 ' ^ ^ 

Ifsing these data^ Cr>tn reports that blacks who attended desegre- 
gated schools are ^ more likely to have finished elementary and high school 

, and to attend and' finish college. . Thirty-two percent of Northern-born 
men*from desegregated schools went to college compared to 24 percent of 

. Northern-born men from segregated- schools', while the di f ference>^r ' f 
womefi are small but .in the same direction. ^ The sample 'size of cof{(.ege 
graduates was very small . but also tended to favor blacks from desegregated 
schools. These analyses controlled on whether birthplace was North or 
South, at whdtiage the respondent moved North, and parental background 
measures. , ^ ^ ' 

^ Two-studies on small samples of black students who participated in 
unusual desegregation pr^rams relate c!ol1 segrGr;?Lion 
befoT-^- high school. In an othf /ise, ^ ..,cu^ „ne effects 

o aggregation .experiments, ArmSr review: aluation studies of the 

two situations where effects on college attendance were measured and 

. . ' 19V 

some positive outcomes were noted. Both situation's involved small 

numbers of students and unusual desegregation , programs . The METCO 

•^program is a voluntary busing program across district Ijnes in metropolitan 

Boston, for which , col Lege data were obtained in 1972 for, 32 bused and 16 

/ . ■ ^ ^ 

control group students .(who were siblings of the desegregated students) 

which represented about two-thirds of the original comparison grou^of 

high- school seniors in 1970. Armor reports ^at the METCO bused students 

were much more likely to start college than the control-»group, but al^o had 

a much higher drop-out rate from college. By the end of the sophomore year 



^Arm&f reports there were no large differences in college attendance favor- 
ing the- METCQ bused students, aTthough the METCO students who remained in 
college w^re enrolled in higher-quality institutions (four-year colleges 

and universities) than tha control group. Pettigrew and others argue 

i • ^ ' '. • ■ 

that the positive evidence for the METCO program is stronger than Armor ^ 

20 ' * 

suggests: the dropout rate of METCO student s^^from four-year colleges and 

universities was no worse than foi^ white students nationally, and large 

differences continued to favor !|ETCO students enrolled in such institutions 

(56 compared^to 38 percent remained in four-year colleges, and 43 ^(Compared 



to 12 percent remained in univer ait;ies )\ A second study reviewed by Armor 
that suggests some positive effects on post-high school education is the 
ABC ("A Better Chance'') program. Thi^ follaw-up study in 1971 of the first 
year of college involved about 40 high-ability black students who had par- 
ticipated in the highly selective ABC program of schr ibr'ps to predominant i-ji^ 

\^ white high prestige priVa condary schools and residential public schools « 

/'] ^ . 

These 40 were matched jwith a control group of blacW students 'of similar back- 
' . ' ■■ ■ 

ground and achievement' levels who had applied to the ABC program but who 

c^uj|l not be placed- due to a cutback in Federal ftindingv All the ABC 

stutl^nts entered colleges, as compared to about felf of the control group, 

and the ABC students enrolled in considerably higher quality colleges than 

the control group. Follow up data on differential dropout rates were not 

2 I 

aval lahlt' foi^ study., 

♦ Thr>e di/forent longitudinal surve>s that ioUowed up students' 
; affr^r hi^h sch9ol have been studied to address questions of de*s egVegat ion 
effects on black students' college success. Two of these studies- on 

/■. - • ' - . ^ 

the Project TALENT survey and on the Youth^in Transition survey, ijavolved 

very small and unrepresentative samples of black students, ^so that the ^^"^ 



results do not have much force. However, continuing longitudinal'jsurvey*, 
of ^he mg\\ School Graduating Class of 1972 includ/s a large representa- 
' tive sample of black stude6;its anci promises to be . ^ iiftj^ortant source of 

; . ' . , ^ 

^ researcli data. ' ^ ^ " ^ , 

... • ^ 

- In the*- Project TALENT iJtudy, which used 1965 five-year foilow-up 
d^ta from an original 1960 student sample , s^ratients were not asked thei^j 
race in the initial survey^ Because the overall'^jesponse 'rate was- very''' 
low (39 percent) to the follow-up tha/> asked* for racial, identif lea tian, 
there is no** way to know eitl^er the response rate £or blacks or thp ' ^ 

extent o?(the^ias. ?.rom an orjjginal sample of over 90 , 000 , /'on 1^^ 224*, 
blacks were included, in the des egre[-> ioa study, of whom only 74>tfaql 
attende^d desegregated schools , -^or what , it ^ worth , this study did^ /' 

not^find any positive or. negative school desegregation influences on 

22 V ^ , \ 

post-high school education^ in the Youth in Transi t ion 'study , com- " 

^ ' „ * ■ I. « - 

^ ' \^ 

parisons have been made one year after high school betwe^^fi, b la ck sub-' 

samples of 73 students in "desegregated schools, 72 in segrega?ed - , ' ^ 
Northern ^chool'l^aiid 111 in segregated Southern achoolso ,An overall 

1970 follow^up^rate of/SQ?;' from a nationality representat ive* sample of 

■ ' ' . -It ' ,, 

2213 black and white 'high school student's provided thes^e comparison 
groups. Results auggest th'at .the social mobility process of desegregated" 
blacks more closely approximates the processes for whites, i,n contrast\^ " 
bo the usual^findipg of large black-white differences i'n the importance. 
of academic performance and socioeconomic background for aavanced education 
attainment So " '5 ' ' ^^-^ ' 

Crain and Mahard have recently repor ted^f ind i ngs from their 
analysis of the National Longitudinal Study of the High School Graduating 
Gl^iss of 1972. A large sample J9/f high school seniors were surveyed as high 



■ ■ ■ 

SGhool aeniors in 1972 and again in 1974 and 1975. The sample included • 

pe^^ly 30^6 black respondents of whom about 1000 attended Northern high 

school^ and 2000 attended Southern high schools. The black sample incfude.s 

J.?7 cases from low segregation Northern school districts, 258 from medium' 

4 . * ^ ^ - ^ - 

segregation Nort?hern districts, 393 from lowlsegrega tion Southern districts 

and 608 ^rom- njedium segregation Southern districts. Not oqly the case ^ 

i ' 

si2;,§s appear to.be better than many other longitudinal jjata sets, but ^ 
the follow-up response rates for this overall survey have been pnusually^ 

'/ ' - ■ ^1 ^ ' ' ■ . ■ " \\ 

^good: . 93.^p§rcent for the first follow-up in 1973, and 94 percent ^f or the 
second fol1^ow-up .in 1974. A third ^^1 low-up coi;idu^cted 'in late 19J^6 ^s ^ 
being prepared for analysis^. ^ ' ,;;^( 

In their* working paper, Grain afid Mahard examined three Outcomes: 
inijiial enrol Imen t ' a t, co 1 lege , type of college,, and uninterrupted continu- 
atiJLon to the junior year of college. The report found opposite effec&s bf^ 
high school de^egrega t i.Qn on these outcom^ for blacks in the North and 
South. The effects on black college enro 1 Irrifen t^ and ^con tinua tion were positive 

' in the Nofth, but negative in the South. When data were analyzed at the 

individual student level with statistical controls on s ocio-ecoriomic back- ^ 
ground, the pnly statistically significant relationship with perc'^nt white 

''' of high school wa^ the p(^sitive effect in the North on ' continuation to 

junior year of college. When data were analyzed at the level of schoc^ '^^ 
averages and propydr't ions , with mean black socioeconomic status and school 

' district size controlled, all relationships with percent white students, 
were statistically .significant: in the North, positive effects on black 
^tudepts ' college enrollment and continuation to college junior class; 
in the South, negative effects on black stud'ents' college enrollment and 
continuation. 



In comi>ani9n analyses for white students* outcomes, the results were 
not the same &^ for blackso wfiereas predominantly 'white high " sx:hools were 
related to^^higher b lack stud^t co liege ^ outc6mes in the North, predomin- 
aittly \iyhite high schools procjiiced lower white stodent college outcomes in 
this region^ For "whites-in .the South, increased percent white in their 

^ . f * 

high schools was not related to different college outi^mes , while it was ' 
negative for blacks' in the region^ ;i , , 

Grain and Mahard have provided some detailed analyses .to account for 
the observed "pattern^. The authors provide severa'l iifdirect checks to discount 
the possibility tha,t the results are due either to some unmeasured "quality ^ 
of educabi on" .pchool variable , or to self-selectiorv. tendencies .of de- 



segregated stud'ents that were not picked up by the controls on socioeconomic 
status/ They divided the sample into three sets of school districts that 
are- likely to differ in the availability of desegregated schools ^for stu- 
'dent choice, and conclude that unmeasured sel f- s elect ion factors may exist, 
but not enough to eliminate the apparent positive effect on black college 

; I . . ' ^' - ■ ' 

continj^ation rates in the /North or /to indicate any college benefits for 
blacks in the South. > 

The authors there examine some iht er\»eni ng, variables t.o suggest the causal 
mechanisms linking school racial composition to black colleg'e outcome'^. They 

t ' ■ 

identify two in\portant factors 6hat may mitigate against any positive effects 
in tKe South and weaken these effects in the; North: the lower relative grades 
that blacks earn, in white high, schools (delj.p^ite their higher absolute =ichieve- 
ment on standardized tests cV^mpared to segregated blacks), and the higher 
proportion "of white teachers in desegregated schools who may be less likely 
to encourage blacks to attend college or to attend colleges where -they are 
likely to- persist' beyond two years. When 'the negative effectj^^of grading 
pract^^ices and^faculty racial composition are taken into account, the rNemain- 



^ ing direct' effect af desegregated schpols i s no longer negative in the South r 
^arid is more strongly positive in the North. 

H 'The authors argue that predominantly ^hite hi^h .schools^n the. North 
^N^e more;: likely to "^i re Gt. their black graduates to four-year colleges ' 
that offer scholarships and .have more, able student bodies, whi l^{_i)|fack 
students in the South from de se^j^egated schools are more cut off from the- 

• black iristitutiohs of higher learning and ^from scholarship opportunities ' * 

■ ^ •■ , • / ' ^ / ^ ■ • ^ ( ^ ' 

at white^ <^o], leges. However, the se 're lationships are not reported with 

careful controls on student .background or other intervening variables. 
The authors also show that the availability o^ black guidance counselors 
in Southern high , schools may affect black student college outcomes \ 

These studies of the National Longitudinal data are important initial . 
. efforts t^ use this unique data source to better unders^tand the post-high 
School educational ef^\:ts of sc/oqj, desegregat iono Because of the impor- 
tance of th^e initial findings, conti^iied research can be expected to look 
iiygreater detail at the nfe^^ted complexities and inconsis te^ies by race 
•and regioC And subseque^ waves of this Sutvey that follow students further 
through college or into occupations should provide unusual and=^mportant ' 
sources of in format ion o '' " ^\ ' , ) 



OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

DeveldpmeinLts that increase equity and desegregat idn of ^ the Ainerican 
occupat;^ionaI structure can lay the :foundation for prog'ress in other, 
institutional settin^s.^ Minority j families who can achieve? emplo^rpient ' 
stability and middji^rclass ^incomes will be better ab le " t o ' of fe-r their 
children the soc^TD-etonomic advantages at home^ that /nave proved * to _^be .\ 



strong correlates of student achievements in school. . Closinrg Xhe 
employment and income gap between black and white f ami lie s^ may * also 
reduce white parents' opposition t?o school^jl^wsegregat ion , because 



research suggests that major sojarces of.jihite resistence ^ derive 

■ ■ ■ • ' Z5 ^ ^ ■ 

from socio-economic aspects of^i^roposed> school changes^/ An improved ^ 

parental climate for school desegregation may also be fostered by further 

^ ■ - 

desegregation in the work p^^aces of this country, where adults may 
develop the cross- rac ia 1 oexperience s and Attitudes helpful for progress 
in residential and school desegregation.^ 

Thisr section will outline evidence on desegregation in occupational 
opportunities ifi the same way as the previous section om higher educa- 
tion^ Descriptions of current b lack-whi te di f fe regrce s in occupational / 
attainments will be reviewed, preliminary tabulations on the extent of 
desegregation in places of employment will be presented, and the limited 
evidence on the effects of e lement/ry- secondary school desegregation for 
occupational opportunities will be cited. 
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. JA. Occupational Attainm&nts 

. . > ■ • ' , - • ■ ■ . ,v- - ■ 

I Although large^acial differences remain in employinent, family ' 

^ income, personal earnings' and occupational level, there were significaat 

" • • ■ ■ ■ . • . ' ' . > ■. . / 

improvements during^ the prosperous 1960's In black-white gaps that have 

not blfti negated by the genera.1 problems in the economy of the 1970'^s.^^ 
. Since 1960. non-whites haVfi shifted into hlgheir status, non-oianu^l, super- 
visory, and craft jobs at a faster r^te than white s, 'although a very 
large occupational gap remains. Even after recent gains, the occupational- 
prestige level, for thQ average non-white wotker in^ 1975 remained lower 
than what the average white worker hafl^chieved iTi^940. The relative^ 
improvement in occupational prestige has beqn greater for non-white ffemales 
than non-white mal^ies. The trends in fam.ily income ^Iso showed a more 
rapid rat^e o£ impr)^^ritenJ:^^^ l960's for blacks than for whites, 

*a It hough th4^;^];jadc^^ family income rejjiained 61 percent of the white 

median iri t9^70. This improvemeht in relative standing has not continued 
in the first half of the 1970's, although the earXier gains have been 

" ■ ^' . •. : . ■ . ^ . : ' . .f . 

maintaiij^ed. Unemployment remains an overriding problem, of non-white 
Americans, and. is one economic indicator on which much of the improve- 
ment' during , the i960' s in black-white ratios *ha^ been lost during the 

■ .. ^ ■ ' ■ ' ' . ' , . ^ : • • - .... - 

1970'&, especially for men in the labor force. • 

-■ ' -C'^- . ' ^ 

■ . : • • ■ ■ , U ^ . • ■ ■ . 

Although there has. been much research on racial differences in 

occupational level (prestige and income), black-white differences in 

. .... • 1 . . ■ , , ■ 

occ^ipatlonal type have been examined only recentlyv. - Classifications of * 

' . ■ - ^ " ■ ^ • ■ ' - ■ ' " ■ , - ■ # • 

occupatiortai types have been developed that group jobs according to the ' 
kinds\6f activities Involved and the kinds of competencies that are ^ 
reqt^ired and rewarded. For example, some occupations emphasize worli 
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with data, others with people, and others with physical objects. Studies 

have shown that .separate labor markets operate for broad groups of 

bccuj)ational types: most workers' careers involve job changes among ' 

similar or closely related occupational typeSj^and the payoffs in income 

and job prestige for additional years of education vary signrficantly 

2 7 

^fdr different occupational types. 



Black workers are much more concentrated than whites in ''social" 
occupations, such as education and social service jobs : for the most 
highly educated workers iiji 1970, 47 percent of black men are in "social" 

occupations compared to 19 percent of white men of similar age and educa- 

. '-,.•*'■.■ . - ' 

tion. And black workers are greatly underrepresented in "enterprising" 
occupations such as business management or sales, and in "investigative" 
occupations such as scientific work: among ^highly educated workers in 
1970, 12 percent of black men compared to 39 percent of white men are in 



"enterprising" occupatioas, and 12 percent of black men compared to 

\. ' 28 

24 percent of whife men are in "investigative" work. These three broad 

types j>f occupations, which show the largest differences in racial distri- 
butions, also appear to involve different market processes of occupational 

» 

attainment. Studies of the, returns received from additional years of 
schooling show that "social" occupations yield relatively large payoffs 
in occupational prestige but small returns in added income; "enterprising" 
jobs provide much hi ghe>r income payoff s j^t' lower prestige returns > and 

"investigative" work offers high returns^ in both income and p^restige/ ' 

- ■ t . 

An. additional year of education is associated with an additional income 

of $200 to $300 per year in social occupations^ $400 t/j $600 in Ihvesti^ 

* > 

gative work, and about $1000 in enterprising work;* and, the ratio of 
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increases in mean income to prestige from one additional education leVel 
is approximately $150, $500, and $1200, respectively, for social, investi- 
gative and enterprising occupations. Thus, blatk men are greatly over- 
represented in occupational types with the smallest income returns to 

education, and they are greatly underrepresented in occupational types 

.> ' 

with the largest income returns*' 

Research is needed on the sources oi the black-white differences in 
type of occupational choice ^and on the possible effects of desegregation 
on Occupational choices. For exafmple, studies may indicate <^he the r^^^the re 
are effects on black occupational choices due to differences of desegre- 
gated elementaty- secondary schools in peer group occupational aspirations 
or in available networks of information that connect students to "non- 
traditional" major fields in college or to "nontraditional" occupational 
opportunities. 

^'^ B. Desegregation of Places of Work ■ ^ ; ' 

Data on th6 number of workers from different racial and ethnic 
rgroups is collected annually by the federal Equal Employment Opportunities 
Commission (EEOC) for approximately 150,000 different places of private 
emplo^yment in thiis country that have'^ 100 or more employees. As had been 
the case. with th^ racial and ethnic counts of students in higher educa- 
tioa, the data for American places of work had not been tabulated to ' 
determine the extent of segregation. Preliminary analyses using the 1975 
employment data are presented h^?re to provide segregation indices and 

distributions by racial composition for places of work that parallel the 

' ' 30 ^ ' X ■ 

previous tabulations for higher education. ' ' . ^ 

Table 4 gives the estimated indices of segregation in American 
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plac.es of wprk, for all jobs and for nine different occupational levels, 
based upon a 1 in 20 sample of the 1975 EEOC survey (N= 7483) . Table 4 
uses the same segregation Index for places of work that was described 
earlier for the analyses of higher education, and presents the separate 
components used in calculating the segregation indices. These components 
include the actual percent white in the same place of work and job 
categt>ry for the average black worker, and the percent white nationwide 
in the job category to represent the expected value for the average 
iblack worker that would result from a random distribution of workers. 
Segregation index components are also shown in Table 4 from the perspec- 
tive of the average white worker. Table 5 gives the distribution of workers 
in places of work of different racial compositions, to provide an addi- 
tional picture of the, extent of segregation. 

1^ The values in Tables 4 and 5 show less segregation in employment 
than was found in education, but some job categories are more highly 
segregated tiian others. The nationwide segregation index for all 
jobs is 19.0, compared to the nationwide segregation indices reported 
parlier for higher education of 31.7 and for elementary- secondary ^ 

schools of 55.8. The comparisons of distributions by racial compositipn 

^ ■ ■ 

show ajsimilar ordering: 13.9 percent of black workers are in places of 
work with more than half black employment, compared to 35.4 percent of 
minor it^undergraduate students and 60.4 percent of minority e lementary- • 
secondary students in schools with more than half minority enrollment. 
But whien differe^nt job categories are compared, we see that segregation 
in employment is greatest for particular occupational levels. 
* Segregation indices measure the extent to whick the actual distribution 



of blacks and whites among places of work departs from the random distri- 
butipn of available blacks and whites in each job category, and by this 
criteria laborers and service workers are the most segregated. Table 4 
reports segregation indices for these job\ categories thai: are about tf^^ice 
as large as the ind^xA"for all jobs in the nation. And Table 5 shows that 
about half of .tWe black workers in laborer and service worked" categories 
are in places of work with more than half black employment, compared to 

most other job categories where less than 15 {i^rcent of black workers 

\ . . ■ ■ ■ . ^ - * ■ 

are in places pf wor|k: where minority workers make up mor$*than half of 

their wo f#rce. . \ 

\ ■ ' 

* , • •** >(fc ' ■ ■ . 
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Although the av^ailable blacks in the highest job categories of 

I . - \ ■• ' . V ■ 

managerial,' professional, technical and sales workers are more evenly 
distributed among tl^e nation's places of work, there is also a much 
lower proportion of blacks at these levels nationwide. Table 4^hows 



that the segregatidb indices for th^ top four job cate^gories range from 
14 to 21, but at t^e same time only about 3 percent of managers and 
professionals are black and about 6 percent of professional and teclmical 
workets are black, ^his means that while blacks a^ the top levels are 
least likely to be concentrated in mostly b^ck places of work, there 
are many more firms that have few or no blacks at these job 'categories 
compared to other job levels. Table 5 shows that amoiig^Nwhiite s , more 
than two-thir^is of the workers in each of the top four job categories 

' ' ' - c . % ■ .■ 

are , in work forces where less than 10 percent of thieir fellow worl|ers 
are black. Indeed, it can be shown that about half of white^ managers 
are in places of wdrk with no black co-workers at all, and about one- ^ 
t^ird toStwo- fifths of the whites at other top levels are in exclusively 



white , work forces. In other job categories, only about one-quarter of 

31 

whites find no blacks in the same job level at their place of work. 

Thus, these preliminary analyses suggest that td reduce segregation 
in employment so that iftore white and black job holders work in racially 
mixed work forces will involve both a'n increase in the number of available 
black workers in the highest^ jol) categpries, and a more even distribution 
among firms of present black wdrkers in the lower job categories. Further 
research is neieded to examine differences in employment segregation within 
specific state, metropolitan and industrial labor markets, to ^learn 

whether segregation in employment affects male and female, workers in the 

• ■ ■ 

same way, and. to examine how employment segregation may be related to 

. ■ ■ ^ ■ V ^ ■ 

specif ic policies of firms and to the ^segregation of schools and resi- 

32 

dences in a community. 

C. Elementary-Secondary School Desegregation 
and Occupational Outcomes 

The only dat^ that have been analyzed to address questions of the 
occupational outcomes of school desegregation are the data collected in 
the 1966 retrospective survey of black and white adults sponsored by the 
U^S Commission on Civil Rights. Although these data comprise; small samples 
from an earlier historical period of school desegregation, they currently 
provide the only direct evidence on these questions. Research has been 
reported on two cla&ses of outcomes: income and occupational attainments 
of blacks, and attitudes toward race and related behaviors ^ of blacks and 
whites that appear to^ have relevance lor occupational outcomes, 

Crain focuses on approximately 300 cases from the original sample 
of 1624 black adult men aged 21 to 45 in 1966, who had attended northern 
high schools and^re'ported an occupation in the survey. He presents 



data to show that bi^acks from, desegregated schools are more Tlkely tp 
hold "nontraditional" occupations in sales, crafts, and the professions 
(33 percent compared to 21 percent from segregated schools) and to have 
higher average occupational prestige and income (35,J in prestige compared 
to 34,0 from segregated schools, and $5454 'compared to $5110 from seg- 
regated schools.) 4^ter controls are placed ojpi age, educational attain- * 



ment and stability of family or origin, the estimated income difference 
equals about a $100 annual advantage for desegregated blacks, 

Other analyses drawn from these data have examined some atti tudinal 
vari^les thought to be, associated with black occupational success, and 
have explored how segregation of blacks^ and whites may be perpetuated 
•from school experience^ in^o adult life. , Tarbula tions are reported^to 
shiajg/that both blacks and whites from de segt^gated^' schools are more 
likely to function in desegregated environments as adilfilts. For both 
races, adults from desegregated schc^ls were more frequently found to 

live in desegregated neighborhoods, to have children in de segrega,ted 

■ . ■ . . .f 

schools, and to have close friends ^of the other race . '^^ Analyse;?s are 
also reported to argue that blacks from desegregated situations have a 
stronger sense of opportunity, inore .confidence in their ability to 
succeed'in interracial situations, afnd more access t:o informal source 
of information about employment .opportunities , al,l of which majr-be 
important- for adiilt occupat iona/l success. 

To gain better understanding of the perpetuation of segregation 
from education to adult' life and of the occupational effects of school 
desegregation, research is obviously needed on lar^r and more con- 
temporary samples. Relevant studies can be conducted with existing 



longitudinal data sources, such as the National Longitudinal Study of 
the Class of 1972, but new data collection will probably he -needed to 
directly examine most questions, . . 

• ' ^ CONCLUSION . 

There is always the danger of drawing, misleading implications from 
>any evaluation research--dif ferent results may come later frjbm stronger 
data' and design's, significant side-effects or unanticipated consequences 
may exist on unmeasured outcomes, and datja are rarely available for more 
than a limited range ^f the pract icai\al te^matives . Clearly, the danger 
is magnified for th^ topics addressed in this review, where information 
is weak for describing many important aspects of black-white differences' 
of attainments and desegregation in higher education and employment, 
where relevant data are poor for linking element^i^-secondary school 

desegregation to adult outcomes, and where clear ideas are scarce for 

J ■ ■ ( 

understanding ,the procesises which relate improvements in equity or ^ 

• \' 

desegregation across institutions and across ^generations . 

This overview has indicated the dangers of assessments of black- 
white differences based on limited data. It was suggested that initial 



enrpllmerU: rates in higher education may give a supo-ij.cial im, jssion. 
of equity of attainments that overlook important blapk-white 
differences in continuation or completion rates and in the type or 
quality of the - col lege attended. Similarly, it was argued that* income 
and prestige differences^ in the occup^ional structure may be better 
understood by examining the distribution of black and white workers 
among different types of work and labor markets. The usefulness^ of 
furthep/descriptive, research on the extent of segregation in higher • 



-X- ' ■ • ; ■ * . ■ ■ 

■/.'''. 

education and employment was al^ pointed out, by presenting preliminary 
tabulations foV broad regional and national categories and discussing 
how state J^d community conditions still need to be taken into accqpant. ^, 
Research' p^g res s can be expected 'Using" available data, on many of these 

^rfliportant ajbpects of descriptive information. ^ 

^ ' ..' • , ■ . ' * 

The existing data bases do not appear nearly so promising for finding >bet- 

It - ' , ■ ■ 

ter'evidence about the effects of elementary- secondary school desegregation on 
post-high school education and occupations; With few. exceptions, current 
evidence is based on data that 'are either very small, unrepresentative 
or out-of-date. As a consequence, little can be saic^lxw^pT^ith much 

confiiience on most of these questions. Although further research on data 

■ ■ " ■ * ' f' ■ ' ' ' ■ \ 

from the National Lorlgitudinal Survey of the High School Class of 1972 
should provide a valuaBle source on relevdjpt questions, especfially as ^ 

. , V • . \ ^^^^ 

data become available on tyke college cjpmpletion years, it will probabrly 
take major new data Collection activities to mak^ real progress in 

^ ' y ' • \ ' ^ 

studying the effects of school desegregation on continueci education and J, 
employment opportunities. . 
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TABLE 



1976 'SEGREGATION INDICES FOR FULL-tI^IE HgNROLLMENT 
^i^ IN HIGHER BDUCATION, fiY LEVEL AND REGION 



Level and- , 
Regions- 



Percent White 
the ffchool 
'ifttend^d by 
the average 
' Minority 
Student 



• Percent 

White 

students 
■ in the 

region 



Percent ^ 
Minority 
in the 
School 
attended 
by the 
average 
White 
S tudent 



Percent 
Minority 
S tudents 
in the 
Region 



Segrega tion 
Index 



All Undergraduates 
NationjL 

NE . 7^ . 
^ MW 
S 

.W ' ^ 

Undergraduates in 
Two-Y-ear, Institutions 
Nation /I 

;ne 
'mw 

' S 

w - ' 

Undergraduates in 
Four-Year Ins bi tut ions 
J*Jation : 

JfE 

MW 

S 

. W • ' ' . 

Graduate- 
Nation 
NE '> 
MW 
S 
' w 



s ional 



57 


.6 


84 


.0 


10.9 


15.9 




31.4 


66 


. 1 


87 


.9 


9.1 • 


• 12.0 




25-iO 


68 


.2 


89 


.8 


7.7 


10. 1 




23.7 


45 


.4 


78 


.5 


12.4 


21.4 




42.5 


64 


.2 


80' 


.2 , ■ 


15.8 


19.7 




20.3 
























•t 










^54 


.6 


77, 


.9 


15.4 


22 .0 




30^ 


4,9 


.2 


82, 


.7 


.10.3 


17 .2 




40. 1 


47, 


.1 


83, 


.9 


9,0 


16.0 




43.7 


56, 


.9 • 


73. 


.5 


20.5 - 


26.4 




22.7 


.'58, 


.0 


74, 


.6 


X19.7 


25.3 




: 22.1. 


■ 59. 


.4 


86. 


,2 


9.4 . 


13.7 




'31.3 


74. 


,4 


89. 


.s' 


8.7 


10.4 




■ 16.3 


, 79. 


,2 




,4 • 


7.4 


8.5 




12.9 


40. 


,2 . 


fso. 


,3 


9.8. 


19."^ 




•50.0 


"70. 


,3 


^83. 


,8 


13.5 


16.1 




^.l 


80. 


,2 


90. 


8 


.8.0 


9.1 




12.0 


89. 


,0 


,92. 


4 


7.3 


7.5 




4.0^ 


86. 


1 


92. 


6 


"6. 8 


7.3 




8.2 


68. 


6 


89. 


6 


8.0 


10.3 




23.3 


82. 


3 


88. 


1 


11.1 


11.8 




6.7 




Northeast (NE) ^ CT ^ DE , ME , MA NH , NJ , NY , PA , RI , VT . " 

•Midwest (MW) = XL, IN, lA, KS ; MI, m, MO, NE , ND,,QH, SD, WI . 

South (S) .= AU, AR, DC, FL, GA , K Y , LA, MD, MS, NC, OK, SC, TN , fX, VA, WV. 

We^t (W) * . = AK- AZ, CA, CO, HI, ID, MT , NV, NM, OR, UT-, WA, WY . 

Source: 1976 National Center for Education Statistics Suryey^oTlR^acia 1 
and Eth'nic Enrollments in Institutions of Higher Education, 
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TABLE 2 



1976 Percentage Distribution of Full-time Minority Students and White 
' Students in Higti|r Education Schools with Different Racial-Ethnic Compositions 



J 



Level 
and 
Region 




Undergraduates 
in Two-year 
Institutions 
Nation 

'\ - 

Undergraduates 
in Four-year 
Institutions. 
Nation f 

NE \_ 
MW ' , 

V Graduate-' 
Ptofessional. 
Nation 



/ 



S 



Pefcent of Minority S^dents Attending 
Schools Where Enrollment Composition is: 



0-91 

White 



0-24Z 
White 



'0-A97, 
White 



16.8 
3,5 
10.9 
33«r7 
1.9 

I \ 



35.4 
28.0 
25.1 
48.7 
26.^0 
■ } . 

















21.3 ^ 




s? 


38.i 




32.4 


•52.1 


23.9 


38.0 


52.3 


9.7 


.16.6 V 


29.8. 


3.7 


13,2 . 


33.1 



,50:997a 
White 



64.6 
72.0. 
74.9 
51.3 
74.0 



21.0 


29.1 


33.8 


66.2 


2.5 


4.4 


15.4 


84.6 


4.1 


8.1 


■. 10.8' 


' 89.2 


'44.7 


■■ 55.5 


57.3 


,42.7 


O.l 


12.-0 


18.9 


,"81.1 










2.8 




^ 10.8 , 


89.2 


.0.0 


o:o' 


. , o.i 


, 99.9 


3.0 


3.0 


, 4.6 


95.4 


6.6 


17.8 


/3d.4 


69.6 




0.1 


^®).4 


99.6 



Percent of White Students ^t^ending 
Schools Where Enrollmerft Compos itijin is: 

' 0-9Z '0-247, 0,-497. 10-997. 
Minor 1^, Minority 41inority Minority 



63.3 


1 90.9 


98.5' < 


1.5- 


70.2 


^ 94.2 , 


98.6 


1.4 


78.8 


95.6 


/99..;4 ^ 


0.6 


55.9 


-90.4 / 


98.2 ■ 




42.9 


. 80.5/ 


97.3 / 


IT: 



61.9 


48.7 


80.4 " 


'96.6 


3.4 




74.4 


89.7 


9'6.f 


'3.1' 


4f.7^, . 


71./ 


93.2 


98.2 ' 


1.8 


70.2. ' 


25. ' 


72.4 


96.2 


3.8 • 


66.9 


' , 3i.i , 


70.5 


9i.4 


4.6 



68'.2 


94.4 


9?.l . 


0.9 




95.5 


99.1 


0.9 




«.3 > 


99.7 


.0.3 


65.3 


96.0 , 


^98.8 


1.2 


49.4- 


86.2 ' 


98.V 


1.6 



\ 74.8 97.8 

. 74.3 , 99.6 

82.6 ' 98'.8 

86.,d 95.9 

47.6 96.9 
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TABLE 3 



IPARISON OF 1972,, 1974, AND 1976- SEGREGATION INDICES FOR;, 
.•FULL-TIME ENROLLMENT IN HIGHER EDUCATION, BY LEVEL, REGION AND^ONTROL 



LeveT ahd 
Reglo/T^ J 



Public 



Private 



■All 



All Undeit- 
graduates 

Na,tion 

" NE 
MW 
S 

' W 

Undergradua tes 
in Two-year 
tns titutions 



1972 



30.. 4^ 

20.3 
24 , 6 
47.5 
11.8 



1976 



1972 1974 



1976 



1972 1974 



29.5 

18.1 
22 1 6 
42.5 
17.2 
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1976 



30.5 


35. 


,5 


34.0 


34.5: 


31, 


.7 


31, 


.1 


31. 


,4; 


31.4 


4. 


,6 


23-;^ 


^r^.lj 
23.0 


16 


.3 


•A. 


.9 


25. 


0 


ik.l 


14. 


,4 


20.2 


V- 


.7 


22, 


.6 


23. 


1 ) 


137:3 


66. 


,8 


60.9 


60^3 ' 


51 


.4 


47: 


•0 


42. 


5 


9.1^ , 


10. 


,8 


13.1 


:^.3 ' 


.12, 


.2 


16. 


.5 


20. 


3 



Nation 


25, 


.7 

y 
V 


25 


.4 


29 


.4 


38 


.0 


41 


.0 


• 42 


.1 


26 


.6 


27 


.5 


30 


.0 


NE 


29., 


.7 


26 


.7 


42; 


"2 


t4 


.4 


35 


.1 


27 


. 1 , 


29' 




35 


.2 


40 


I 


MW ^ 


.45. 


.5 


40 


.9 


43, 




15 




21 


.6 


, 46 , 




43, 


.6 


39 


.8 


43 




S 


20. 


.9^ 


■ 19 


.2 


20, 




53 




60 


.0 


49 


.6 


-24, 


.4 


22.2 


22, 


.7 


w V 


15^ 


.7 


21 


.5 


21, 


.9 


67 


.2_ 


48, 


. 1 


54. 


.1' 


16, 


,t 




.22 


.1 


UndergraduteS v 






































in Four-year 






































Institutions 






































Na tlqn 

NE ^ ' 


32. 


,4 


32, 


. 1 


30. 


,4 


' 35 




32, 


.5 


33, 


.8 


33. 


.0 


31 


.9 




.*3 


14. 


,0 


12, 


.1 


23. 


.0 


4 


.7 


15, 


.3 


7. 


.3 


9, 


.8 


14 


.4 


16, 


.3 . 


MW 


10. 


0 


, 12, 


.5 


11. 


, 1 


< 13 


.7 


19, 


.7 


18. 


,7 


'10. 


,7 


14 


.2- 


. 12. 


.9 


S 


56. 


6 


52, 


.3 


45. 


'6 , 


68" 


.4 


. 61, 


.1 




,4 


.59, 


.7 


54 


.'6- 


50. 


,0 


' w r 


8. 


0 


,9, 


.3 


16. 


,8 


7 


.4 


10, 


. 1 


AlO. 




7, 


.4 


9 


.5 • 


16. 


, 1 


"Graduate- 






































Professional 




































Nation 


"11. 


6 


9. 


,5 


10. 


,1*^ 16, 


.8 


18. 


,0 


13. 


,8 


■ 13. 


,7 


13 


.6 


12. 


,0 


V' NE; 


5. 


1 


3. 


.=7 


3. 


,7 


2, 


.8 


5. 


,2 


% 2. 


,7 ■ 


3. 


,8 


f. 


\q 


^4. 


,0 


; /MW^ 


1. 


6 


. 4. 


,3 


2. 


9 , 


4, 


.•3 


• 8. 


,0 


13. 


,4 


3. 


,2 


4 


.2 


'8. 


,2 ■ 


• ' S ^ 
/ w . 


26. 


5 


21. 


J 


19. 


1 


42, 


■I 


46. 


,2 


29. 


,1' 


31- 


7 


30; 


:8 


23. 


3 


2. 


7 


4. 


,0 


7. 


2 


6, 


.1 


5. 


,5' 


3. 


8 


.3- 


,6 


■3 


.9. 


6. 


7 . 

X 



Source : 



1972 and 1974 Department ^of H^^lth Education and Welfare Office of 
Civil Rights and 1976 National Center for'^^Education Ststtistics Surveys 
of Racial ai^d Ethnic Enrollments in Inst it^ufipr^s ^of Higher Education/ 
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Table 4 



1976 NATIONWIDE SEGREGATION INDICES FOR Ptt^CES 
OF WORK^ BY JOB CATEGORY 



Jab 

Categor y 




^ Percent 
r<Haite in the 
same place 
of work and 
occupant ional 
level for ? 
the average 
black worker 



Percent 
White In 
the j ob 



Percent 
black in the 
same pT^ce 
of work and, 
^occupational 
le^jel *f or 
th^e average 



' All Jobs 

Officials 6c. ^ 
Managers" 

/ 

..Professionals 

Technical 

Sales Workers 

Of^fice & ^ 
Clerical 

"Craft 

A 

Operative 
Laborers 
-Sefvice Workers 



category white worber 



Percent 

Black in Segregation 
the job Index 



67.8' 






83,7 : * 


' 8,7 


^ 10", 7 


\ : — *— 

"it 

19 








< 








2i7 




- 15-."' 








\ 3,Q 


14 




' 88" 3 




6.5 


20 




' 91.0 




5,6 


. 21 - 


i 


85,6 


7.8 




2D** 




88,9 


6,0 


7.1 ^ 


16 


» 


•79.1 J- 


11,0 


14,3 


• 23 




69.3 


12.6 

I 


^ 21.0 . 


40 




68.5 


14, Q , 


22.5' . 


38 



Source: Equ^l Employment Oppo'rtunitie.s Comniibsioa 1975 Survey of Private 
Employers , 1/20 sample. \ - , - . 
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' Table 5' 



V 



■ 1975 Percentage Distribution of Blacks 
of Work of Different Racial Compositions, 



and Whites in Places' 
by Occupational Level 



Percent of Black Workers ii^ Places ' 
where Racial Composition at the Sak ■ 



Percent of' White Workers in Places 
where Racial Composition at the Same 
Occupational Level is: , , ' . 




Ocjiupational 

(ml 

Alrtbs ; , 
Officials & Managers 
Prcffessionals ' 
technical 
'Sales Workers;.' 
^Office &,,,Cleri,cal' ■ 
Crafts • ■•. ' • 
Operatives • ,.. 
Laborer^ 

.,,^ervice Workers 



Source: ' Equal Employment Opportunities ^oiniifiss ion 1975 Survey of Private Emjiloyejrs, 1/20 sample, 





. 0-207o . 




50-99Z . 


O-lOl 


■ 0-207o 




'50-99?. 




■ White 


White 


'■ White 


Black 


Black 


Black 


Black 


0.9 ; 


3.L ' 


13.9 • ' 


. 80 . 


' , 50.0 


80.5 


97.7' 


2.2 


1.9 


2.9, 


7.0 


92.9 


, 82.9 


96.3 


99.8 


o.r 


,2.5 


4.4 


10,2 


■ 89.7' 


.74.9' 


94.9 \ 




0.4 


1.6 


• , 1.8. ■ 


8.7 




66.3 


88.9 


\J9.2; 


0.7 


4.6 ■ 


6,4 


12,4 ' 


f,,5 ■ 


78.4 


93.0 


98.9 


- 1.0 


0.4 


'"'4.2 


.9.6 


90.3' ' 


55.8 


81.1 


98.6 


* 


1.2 


'2.6 


9.3 


, :9«.6 ' 

1 


'63.0 ' 


(90.4 


99.1 


0.8 


3.8 


\4 , 


22.5 


77.4- ^ 


42.7 


67.4 . 


96.8 ' 


■ 3.1 


11.9 ■ 


111 ■ 


50.5' 


' ■49.4 ■ 


50.0 


67.0 


90.0 


9.9 


7,4 


115 

i 


49.6 


50.3 : 


41.3^ 


59.5 ] 


87.9 


12,0 



42 
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^ ■ FOOTNOTES 

See > ejt* , Levin, Education, Life Chances' and thej- Courts; The Role 
of Social Science Evidence , 39 LAW &^ CONTEMP. PROB. no, 2 at 217 
(1975). . • ' . . 

In 1973, the black-white school enrollment differences were small 
before the age of 16, but large for the ages of the last two years of 
high schboL. In 1973, 96.9 percent of 14- and 15-year old black females 
were enrolled in school, qompared to 97.2 percent of white females 
of • the same ages; and the comparable figures -for ma les were '96 . 9 per- 
*?ent Bf blacks and 98.1/percent of'^hites. But alsp in 1973, 24.9 ' 
percent of black mal-es and "29^ percmt of black females 18 and 19 years 
old, were not in scTiool and were not high; school graduates, while the 
comparable figures for tnale and female white students are 13.7 and 14.2 
percent. See U.S., DEP'T. OF COMMERCE, CURRE^^T POPULATION REPORTS: 
SPECIAi: STUDIES (Bureau of Censys Series P-23, No. 54, 1975 a t, 92) , 
and M.A . Golladay , The. Condition of H^ducation 1977 (1977) at 196.- 
See / e.g ., C. Jencks, et. al . , Ef f ec ts of Family Backgr ound ,^ Tes t Scores, 

Personality Traits 'and Schooling on Economic Success, Final Report to^^^ 

" ■ ' ' . ■ ■ • ■ ') 

U.S* Dept. of Labor, Manpower Adminis tra tion Apr il , 1977; at Chapter 8. 

^ _ . < - -. ^ . ' 

The social mdbility model tfia t has. been the major influence in this 

' ' f .' ' • ' 

work was developed iri P.M Blau & O.D. DuncajL, The American Occupation 

Structure (1967). Recent research that Has studied changes in black 

and white social mobility processes include Haus6r & Featherman, 

. ' ^ - ' ' ' . * ' ' i ' 

^Equality of Schooling: Trends and Prospeetjs , 4>9 SOC . OF E^DUC. 99n (1976) , 



R^M: Hauser '& D.L. Featherman, The Process Stratification: Trends 



J 
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and Analyses (1977), Featherman & Hauser, Changes In the Socioeconomic 
Stratification of the Races , 82 AM. J. SOCIOLOGY 621 (1976.), and Hogan 
and Featherman, Racial Stratification and Soc ioeconomic Change in the 

^ — : — 

American North and South , 83 AM. J. SOCIOLO^l^ 100 (1977). 

U : 

vsThe Census Bureau recently reported that blacks compr is e<i 10 . 7 percent 

x\ , » • . 

t>f\ill college students in 1976, and were 11.7 percent of the college-^ 
aged civilian population 16 to 34 years old, See , U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 309. (1977) at 2. 
Several s^udies have shown the greater college enrollmient rates of blapk. 
high school graduates compared to whites of similar social class or - 



test score levels, including recent analyses of the Youth in Transition 
/ study reported in Portes & Wilson, Black-White Differences j>n Educa - 
tional Attainment , 41 AM/ SOCIOLOGICAL REV ,414 (1976), and of the 
National Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972 Reported 
in W.BV Fetters, National Longitudinal St*idy of the High School Cla^s 
of 1972: Comparative Profile^ One and One-half "Years After Graduation 
(1975), and M. A . GolLaday, The Condition fef Education, 1977 (1977) at 
200, and Thomas, Alexander and Eckland , How Important ar^e Race, Sex , 
Social Class and Academic Credentials for College Access ? Johns Hopkins ^ 
University Center for Social Organization of Schools Report 226 (1977), 
and Peng, Bailey & Ekland , Access to Higher Education: . Results from the / 
National Longitudinal Study Qtf the High School Class of 1972 , 11 EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESEARCHER, No. 11 (1977) at 3. 
6. A major recent work to estimate college access, distribution and persis^^ 

tence. rates of blacks and whites is Institute for the Study of Educational 

r ^ 

Policy at Howard University, Equal Educational Opportunity in U.S. Higher 
# 
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Education: An Assessment (1976) . . These estimates, had been hampered 
by the absence of basic national data on the racial dis^tribu tion of 
undergraduate conferred degrees and by the absence erf longitudinal data ; 
on race of college students through the completion of the senior year. 
These deficiencies ha ve* been , addressed for - future .research by the sample 
survey' on college de^r^ees" conducted by the American Council on Education,. 
^ See, F.J. Atelsek and I. L. Gomberg, Bachelors Degrees Awarded to Minority 
Students 1973-74: HIGHER EDUCATION PANEL REPORTS NO. 24 (1977); and by 
the follow-up surveys of- the National Longitudinal Study, of the High 
School Class of 1972, conducted by the U.S. Dept. of Health ,' Educ , anc^v 
Welfare, . National Center for Eduotption Statistics. 
7, See M.A. Golladay ,, Ibid , at 229. 

8.. See A. Kolstpd, Attrition From College: The Class of 1972 Two and One 
Half Years After High School Graduation (U.S. DEPT. OF HEALTH, EDUC . & 



WELFARE, National Center for Education S ta pis t ics , Report 77-266, 1977) 
9. Institute for Study of Educational Policy at Howard University, supra 
note 6 , at ,19 . | , • 

10. N .L.yjfarweit , Patterns of Educatioi ^.ivitie s : Discontinuities and 
Sequences, Johns Hopkins University Center for Social Organization of 

. Schools, Report No. 222, 1977. ^ ' 

11. Unpublished tabulations performed at Johns Hopkins Unii^ersity. 

12, . See As tin , Equal Access to Postsecondary Education: Myth Or Reality 

19 UCLA EDUCATOR, No. 3, 8 (1977), 

13, Institute for the Study of Educational Policy at Howard University, 
suprci note6,at61. ^-f* 
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; whiteV ~ /^Percent minor- \ 

:s in i I ity students in j 

;ion / the region / 



14. ' See National Public Radio, Transcript of October 7, 1974 broadcast of 

'/Options on Education*' fpr a sampling of opinions of .desegregation of 
higher education and the role of' black colleges. 

15. The calculation formula- is:. ^ , ^ 

(Percent whj.te \ /Percent minority 

in the sch'ool 1 ' / in^ tjjJe school 

attended by the | /Percent A attended by the J 
average minor- 1 / minority I average white^ 
ity student in yj students in j "* /s tudent in 
region / region/ \the region 

tion Index ^ /Percent 

/ s tudents 
y the regi 

For further description of this index, see J.S, Coleman, S.D. Kelly 6c 
J. A. MooVe, Trends in School Desegregation ,^ 1968-73 (1975) at; 7. It 
can be shown that the index selected for use 'in this paper does not 'have 
the bias problems that have been described for other familiar indices 
of segregation. See , e .r . , Cortese , Falk & Cohen, Fjurther Considerations 
on the Methodological Analys&s of Segregation Indices 41 aAer. SOCIOLOGICAL 
REV 630 (1'97,6) . 

16. Retabula tions of the regional segregation indices for elementary-secon- 
dary sch.i^n^ ad in J.S. Coleman, Kelly" & Moore supra note 15 at^ 
28, and ne distributional statistics reported in M.A. Golladay, The 
CondiL i nis of. Education, 1976 (1976) at 67. 

17. These analyses are in^progress under the direction of Dr. Gail E . Thomas ( 
at Johns Hopkins University'. \ 

■ . \ 

18. Grain, School Integration and Occup.ational Achievement of N^fegroes , 75 
AMER. J. SOCIOLOGY, 593 (1970). 

/ 

.19'. Armor '^m Evidence on Busing 28 THE PUBLIC INTEREST (1972) 105. 
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20. Pettigr^w, Useem, Normand & Smith, Busing: A Review of ' "The-Evidence /* 
30 THE PUBLIC INTEREST (1973) 88.* 

21. Armor, supra note 19, at 106. 

22. ' D.E, Kape^, Effects of Negr(^ Density on Student Variables and the Post- 

High School AcijUstment of Male Negroes (1968); and D.E. Kapel, Environ - 
mental Factors, Student Variables, Post-High Schpol Employment Adjustment , 
and Post-High School Education of Male Negroes from the Project TALENT 
Sample (Paper presented at annual meeting of the American Educational 
Research^ Association, February, 1969). 

23. Portes & Vilson, Black-WhTte Differences in Educational Attainment , 41 
AMER. SOCiOLOGiqAL REV. 73 (1976) . V 

24. R.L. Grain & R Mahard, High School Racial Coipposition , Achievement and 
College Attendance (unpublished manuscript) . 

25. See , e.g . , D..G. Taylor & A.L. Stinchcombe, The Boston Desegregation 
Controversy , (unpublished manuscript) . ^ 

26. See , e.g. ., Farley, Trends in Racial Inequalities: Have the Gains of 
the 1960's Disappeared in^*?he 1970's? , 42 . AMER . ^ SOCldloGICAL REV . (.(19/7) - 

189. ^ 

* '. -> 

27. L.A, Gottfredson, A Multiple-Labor Market Model of Occupational 

Achieverment , Johns Hopkins Center for Social Organization of Schools, 

( ) 

Report No. 225 (1977) 
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29. Id. 

30. Responses to the 1975 EEOC survey covered 48 ofercent of the private * 

• non-agr icul ^ura i^work force , , with more complete coverage in the Indus tries 
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whose establishments tend to be large. For example, estimated 80 percent 
coverage in durable goods manufacturing and 71 percent in non-durable 
manufacturing, but only 31 percent in retail^trade and '29 percent in * 
wholesale trade. The racial composition ojE the 1975 EEOC sample is very 
similar to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics estimation of the population 
with work experience in 1975, as reported by H.J. Becker, Racial Segre- 

gation among Places of Employment (unpublished manuscript) 

s 

31, H.J, Becker, supra note 30 (unpublished manuscript). 

32, Analyses of these data are being pursued by Dr. Henry J. Becker at Johns 
Hopkins University. 

/ ■ ' 

33, 'Grain, supra at note 18. 

34, U.S. Commission on Civil Rights, Racial Is^crtatlon in the Public Schools 
(1967) at Appendix C5 . 

35, R.L, Cra in and C . S , is man , Discr imina t ion , Pers ona li ty and Achievement 
(1972). ' '■ ) ' 
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